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H0K3MiuG2S 1  CHAT  Tuesday,  Sept.  24,  1940 

(FOB  BROADCAST  USE  OFLY) 


Subject:   "QUESTIONS  am)  ANSWERS."    Information  from  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations,  U.S.D.A. 

— ooOoo — 

These  days  keeping  fit  has  become  a  patriotic  duty  instead  of  just  a  personal 
matter.    Every  American  is  coming  to  realize  he  owes  it  to  his  country  to  keep  in 
good  health.    So  this  week  the  mailbag  is  full  of  questions  about  food  and  health. 

The  first  letter  "brings  a  familiar  question:   "Will  vitamin  A  prevent  or  cure 

colds?" 

Here's  the  reply  from  nutrition  scientists  at  the  Wisconsin  Experiment 
Station.    They  say:     If  you  already  have  plenty  of  vitamin  A  in  your  diet,  you  can 
neither  prevent  nor  cure  a  cold  "by  taking  additional  amounts.    But  if  you  are  not  - 
getting  enough  vitamin  A  -  if  you  have  a  deficiency  of  this  vitamin,  your  resistance 
to  disease  will  he  lower,  your  mucous  membranes  more  subject  to  infections,  and 
colds  may  result.    Vitamin  A  is  often  called  the  anti-infective  vitamin  because  it 
helps  keep  the  mucous  membranes  and  surface  tissues  of  the  body  in  good  condition. 
Without  vitamin  A  these  membranes  and  tissues  become  dry,  horny,  flaky  and  subject 
to  infection. 

You  want  to  make  sure,  especially  at  this  time  of  year,  that  you  have  plenty 
of  vitamin  A  in  your  diet.     Some  of  the  best  foods  for  vitamin  A  are:     butter,  cheese, 
cream,  egg  yolk,  liver,  fish-liver  oils,  green  and  yellow  vegetables  like  spinach  and 
other  greens,  sweetpotatoes,  yellow  squash  and  tomatoes.    Among  the  fruits,  apricots, 
*yellow  peaches,  and  prunes  are  rich  in  vitamin  A. 

Hovr  for  the  second  letter.  This  brings  a  question  about  the  food  value  of 
summer  and  winter  butter.  The  letter  says:  "I  have  heard  that  butter  made  in  the 
early  summer  and  stored  is  better  for  Ghildren  than  freshly  made  winter  butter. 
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Is  this  true?" 

The  answer  is:     Summer  "butter  is  likely  to  he  richer  in  one  or  two  vitamins 

than  \irinter  butter.    Butter  made  at  the  time  cows  are  eating  plenty  of  green  grass 

is  richer  in  vitamin  A  than  butter  made  in  the  winter  when  cows  are  eating  hay.  And 

scientists  at  the  Wisconsin  Station  say  summer  "butter  does  not  lose  any  of  its 

vitamin  A  when  it  is  stored  as  long  as  6  months.     So,  as  far  as  this  particular 

tamin  is  concerned,  butter  made  last  summer  may  be  a  better  buy  this  winter  than 

esh  winter  butter.     Summer-made  butter  is  also  likely  to  contain  more  vitamin  D, 

for  in  summer  cows  get  more  sunshine  than  in  winter. 

Now  here's  a  question  about  the  vitamins  in  frozen  vegetables.  A  housewife 

nts  to  know  how  frozen  vegetables  compare  with  cooked  fresh  vegetables. 

The  answer  to  this  question  comes  from  nutrition  scientists  at  the  Illinois 

Station.    They  say  properly  frozen  vegetables  have  about  the  same  vitamin  content 

as  fresh  vegetables,  if  they  are  prepared  and  cooked  the  same  way.    Of  course,  some 

vitamin  B  and  vitamin  C  are  lost  in  the  hot  blanching  water  before  the  vegetables 

are  frozen,  and  some  in  the  cooking  water,    But  fresh  vegetables  have  much  the  same 

losses  when  they  are  cooked.    If  you  are  careful  to  put  the  frozen  vegetables 

directly  into  the  cooking  pan  without  thawing  them  beforehand,  you  can  count  on  their 

being  as  good  or  better  than  fresh  vegetables.    Frozen  vegetables  are  usually  better 

than  so-called  fresh  vegetables  that  have  been  shipped  long  distances  or  left  lying 

in  the  grocery  store  for  days. 

How  here's  a  letter  from  a  mother  interested  in  keeping  her  children  in  good 

health  this  winter.    She  says:   "I  read  the  other  day  that  at  least  half  the  children 

lliving  in  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States  have  at  some  time  in  their  lives 

suffered  from  a  mild  form  of  rickets.    Can  you  tell  me  the  reason?" 

Rickets  is  more  often  due  to  lack  of  calcium  or  vitamin  D  than  to  any  other 

factor.    In  the  llorth  sunshine  is  scarce  in  the  winter  months,  and  it  is  the  ultra- 
violet light  in  sunshine  which  changes  the  provitamin  I)  in  the  skin  to  the  active 
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form  of  vitamin  D  in  the  body.    The  trie  natural  source  of  this  vitamin  is  sunlight. 
This  is  the  way  nature  intended  us  to  get  our  vitamin  D.    But  we  wear  clothes,  and 

I 

live  in  houses  and  ride  in  automobiles  and  do  many  other  things  that  keep  the  sun- 
light from  reaching  our  skin.    Clothes,  smoke,  dust,  and  window  glass  all  rob  us  of 
the  beneficial  effect  of  sunlight.    Ther. ,  unfortunately  very  few  natural  foods  contain 
much  vitamin  D.     Small  amounts  of  it  are  in  milk,  cream,  butter,  cheese,  beef  liver, 
egg  yolk,  salmon  and  sardines,  but  the  only  really  potent  sources  are  the  fish- 
liver  oils. 

Too  little  calcium  as  well  as  too  little  vitamin  D  may  result  in  rickets. 
Milk  and  green  vegetables  are  the  foods  richest  in  calcium.    Calcium  is  sure  to  be 
lacking  in  a  diet  of  meat,  potatoes,  bread,  pie  and  coffee.    Growing  children 
naturally  need  much  more  calcium  for  bone  and  tooth  building  than  adults.    If  they 
don't  get  what  they  need,  rickets  may  be  the  resist. 

Here's  a  question  about  the  digestibility  of  fat.    A  housewife  says:  !!;.rhich 
fats  are  most  easily  digested?" 

The  '.iisconsin  scientists  say  practically  all  fats  which  melt  at  body  tempera- 
ture or  below  it  are  completely  digested  and  absorbed.    Butter,  lard  and  olive  oil 
are  all  97  to  98  percent  digested;  mutton  fat  with  a  higher  melting  point  is  only 
89  percent  digested.    Research  at  the  '-Jisconsin  Station  has  shown  that  some  fats  are 
digested  much  faster  than  others.    Scientists  there  found  that  the  body  absorbs 
butter,  cream,  cod-liver  oil  and  halibut-liver  oil  more  rapidly  than  any  other  fats. 

That's  all  the  questions  for  today.    More  on  Thursday. 


